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Loans and Discounts . ‘: ' . ‘ ‘ . - $ 42,991,803.72 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Commodity Loans . . , 13,911,371.50 
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U. S. Government Securities . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ A 43,979,457.47 
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Total . ‘. ; ‘ ‘ ; : : ° - $163,488,392.20 
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Proo Enterprise System 
Must Return After War 


HE great contribution which Dallas is making to 
the war effort is apparent to every citizen in this 
community. Our city can truly be called the War 
Capital of the Southwest. Its preeminence as the 
regional headquarters for governmental agencies de- 
voted to the prosecution of the war indicates its im- 
portance in our national war economy. Its manpower, 
its facilities, its strategic location in 
an area rich in many resources in 
the aggregate constitute a tremen- 
dous asset for our country in this its 
hour of need. Dallas is indeed doing 
its part in winning the war and, of 
course, winning the war must have 
our paramount thought and con- 
sideration at this time. Certainly we 
should not permit dreaming of MAJOR McLAIN 
peace or planning for peace to interfere with the vigor- 
ous conduct of the war. On the other hand, there are 
many reasons why we must give some consideration 
to post-war planning. 

There was insufficient planning during the first 
World War and the peoples of the world have suffered 
because we were not prepared for peace. We should 
profit from the experience of 1918, but the widespread 
realization of the need for post-war planning involves 
dangers for our post-war economy. There is great 
danger indeed in the fact that the common acceptance 
of the need for a different kind of peace after this 
war may lead to the adoption of unsound policies. It 
is well to remember that visionary theorists, unhamp- 
ered by restraints of practicability, can frequently 
make an unsound program seem more alluring and 
appealing than one based on sound economies. This 
is particularly true because freedom from want and 
real economic security must, to a large extent, be 
based on some type of production which must be sup- 
ported by work. 

Unfortunately, many very sincere advocates of 
security neglect to inform their followers that the 
degree of individual security is largely dependent on 
available wealth to be distributed, and the amount of 
wealth to be distributed depends on production which, 
in turn, depends on work. The average human being 
does not enjoy working, so to secure increased pro- 
duction there must be an incentive, incentive for labor, 
incentive for management, incentive for capital. And 
the greatest and best incentive for the production of 
wealth ever devised by man is to be found in the free 
enterprise system. 
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The free enterprise system produced its most effec- 
tive results in the United States on a continent settled 
by a people who in most instances left the old world 
to escape forms of government that placed unneces- 
sary restrictions on various phases of their personal 
liberty. And now the descendants of liberty-loving 
immigrants and the products of our free enterprise 
system must be thrown into the balance to prevent the 
crushing of freedom everywhere. 

The fact that the United States must be the deciding 
factor in preserving or gaining liberty for the world 
testifies to the virility and soundness of the way of 
life which has developed this great country. We, our 
descendants and free men everywhere will profit from 
the preservation of that way of life. The best assur- 
ance of real security is to be found in adherence to 
the proven principles of fundamental Americanism. 
After the war, when the peoples of the world begin 
to grope for the security which we all want them to 
have, we can render them no greater service than to 
demonstrate the advantages which came to this country 
through work and production under the free enter- 
prise system. 


Happily there are many indications that business 
leaders throughout the country realize that they not 
only have the responsibility of working for victory, 
they also must plan for a sound post-war economy. 
An economy that must stand the stress and strain of 
the terrific dislocations inherent in the transition from 
“war to peace. 


We of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce know that 
our first responsibility at this time is to do everything 
possible to augment this city’s contribution to the war 
effort. We also feel that we have the responsibility of 
preparing for the post-war period. We know that in 
this historically critical period we must be alert to 
adjust ourselves to the unprecedented developments 
of today and prepared to meet the changes which 
will face us tomorrow. We must seek to coordinate 
our activities with the forward looking Americans 
who are planning soundly for future security while 
they are working valiantly for victory. 


We will strive to make Dallas proud of its war 
effort and ready for and worthy of its sons who will 
come back from the war to enjoy the security, the 
prosperity and the peace which they so richly deserve. 


¢ 
a a <a , President, 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
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Chamber Works for Victory 
And Post-War Prosperity 


McLain Names Committees as Busiest Year Gets Under Way 


ITH THE appointment last month 

of thirty-four standing and special 
committees by Major B. F. McLain, 
president, the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce marshalled its strength and re- 
sources for what, undoubtedly, will be 
the busiest and most 
important year in its 
history. 

During 1943 the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce will devote its 
efforts to many proj- 
ects—some already 
launched, some in 
the preparatory 
stage and some as 
yet unconceived but 
which will appear as the year, with its un- 
foreseen events, develops. But all under- 
takings can well be divided into two gen- 
eral classifications: those having to do 
with the war effort, and those which have 
an influence on Dallas’ well-being in the 
era following the war. 

Victory must be and is the first objec- 
tive of all of us. It is the prerequisite on 
which we must base any planning for 
post-war Dallas. Without it there can be 
no future for Dallas worthy of the plan- 
ning. We must let nothing impede or im- 
pair our war effort—our contribution to 
speedy victory. 

But wherever we can, and when it can 
cause no interference with our war effort, 
we must seek to anticipate post-war con- 
ditions and problems and, if possible, 
take actions now to enhance our opportu- 
nities and to minimize our disadvantages. 

We do not now know the extent of de- 
iands which will be made upon the Dal- 

s Chamber of Commerce as this region 
ends its strength to that of the nation’s in 

e prosecution of the war. However, we 

ive been able to anticipate along broad, 

neral lines at least some of the war 
‘oblems on which we must work. The 
ost important of these include the grow- 

g housing problem, training of labor 


MR. CRITZ 
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By J. Ben Critz 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


for war plants, and the production of 
more and more food, above previous lev- 
els, with which to feed not only the United 
States but also our allies, and the adjust- 
ment of our civilian economy to what 
may be expected to be an increasingly 
arduous regime of sacrifice, restrictions 
and curtailment. In addition, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce also is prepared to ren- 
der whatever service it can to the groups 
and organizations, both civilian and mil- 
itary, either now located here or which 
may come here in the future, as and when 
our services are required. 


There are innumerable problems, large 
and small, awaiting us on the other side 
of the hill—and our war leaders say the 
top of that hill now is in sight. If that is 
correct, the beginning of the post-war 
period is not so distant that we should 
neglect to appraise its potentialities and 
promises, so that we may employ them 
wisely. The complexities of readjustment 
following such a globe - encompassing 
conflict as this cannot be overestimated; 
therefore, we have much work and much 
planning to do. We must see that Dallas 
emerges from the war in such a position 
as to readily pick up the threads of peace- 
time activity and to begin weaving them 
again into the unending, ever-changing 
pattern of Southwestern leadership and 
progress. 

Our best thought will be required in the 
readjustments necessary to return, with 
the minimum of dislocation, to a peace- 
time economy. There are three paramount 
factors involved in such readjustments, 
and the degree of thought and effort 
given now to their solution may well con- 
trol the degree of our post-war success. 
They are: 

1. Conversion of our war factories to 
the production of civilian goods without 
loss of time or a high mortality rate 
among our industries. The kind of peace 
the United Nations have in mind for the 
world contemplates adequate policing of 
the “gangster” countries for many years 


to come, and this policy, naturally, will 
continue production of some war goods. 
But the preponderant bulk of Dallas’ pro- 
duction and services must revert to peace- 
time operations, with such businesses as 
have been “war casualties” resuming 
their proper place in the economy. 

2. Readjustment and conversion of 
our labor supply, now increasingly fitted 
for war jobs, to the production of civilian 
goods, with the minimum of dislocation 
and economy-depressing unemployment. 
This factor is inseparably bound to that of 
factory conversion but, because of its im- 
portance and its own peculiar problems, 
probably should be approached individ- 
ually in our planning. 

3. Re-employment of our boys (and 
women) when they are mustered out of 
the armed forces. For them, too, there 
must be no long period of unemployment. 
We must see that they quickly resume 
their places in our civilian life. It is our 
duty; a debt of gratitude which must be 
paid. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce is 
working and will continue to work on 
these prime problems, in the knowledge 
that their solution will permit, and con- 
tribute to, the successful completion of in- 
numerable other projects which are more 
concrete in character. 


Achieving these three broad objectives, 
we may carry on our Central Boulevard 
project, revive our plans for canalization 
of the Trinity River, resume our famous 
State Fair of Texas, extend our inter- 
national trade, build our public market, 
improve our highway system, seek new 
industries. All of these undertakings, and 
more, will receive the thought and effort 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce in 
1943. 

To these —the war projects and the 
peace projects—and to the general prog- 
ress and well-being of Dallas and its peo- 
ple, the committees listed on the following 
pages will devote their energies during 
the next twelve months. 
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ommittees for 1943 


1. War Contracts 


E. B. STROUD, Chairman 
W. B. CLAYTON, Vice-Chairman 
SHELBY COX 
MILTON BROWN DEXTER HAMILTON 
JOHN CAMPBELL EUGENE McELVANEY 
BRIAN MURPHY 


CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


BEN C. BALL 


2. War Housing 


HOLMES GREEN, Chairman 
HUGH E. PRATHER, Vice-Chairman 
R. F. BRYANT, JR. 
E. O. CARTWRIGHT 
WILLIAM H. CLARK 
R. M. CLIFT 
LEO CORRIGAN 


GEORGE LOVING 
A. B. MOORE 
LESTER RUSSELL 
Z. E. BLACK, Secretary 


3. Training of War Employees 


GEORGE L. MacGREGOR, Chairman 
L. L. SINCLAIR, Vice-Chairman 
PAUL CARRINGTON ORVILLE MITCHELL 
E. H. FLATH NATE MOLINARRO 
D. A. HULCY HARRY OWENS 
W. W. LYNCH WALTER J. SCHIEBEL 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


4. Public Utility Preparedness 


CLYDE L. STEWART, Chairman 
W. R. BURNS, Vice-Chairman 
R. H. CLINGER re. 


WEAVER HOLLAND 
HOMER HUNTER . G. 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


5. Public Works for War 


Emergencies 


W. W. LECHNER, Chairman 
CLYDE L. STEWART, Vice-Chairman 
E. B. GERMANY D. A. HULCY 
H. G. GOGGANS LOUIE KIMPLE 
GORDON GUIBERSON CHARLES C. PIERCE 
B. I. TOLINE 
GORDON BROWN, Secretary 


6. Prices 


W. J. BROWN, Chairman 
GEORGE PIERCE, Vice-Chairman 
A. H. BAILEY A. M. MATSON 
F. O. BURNS GRANVILLE MOORE 
HARRY KAPLAN RAYMOND ROSOFF 
HERBERT MARCUS ALBERT L. WALTERS 
R. C. DOLBIN, Secretary 


7. Priorities and Allocations 


JOHN E. MITCHELL, Chairman 
LAWRENCE POLLOCK, Vice-Chairman 
0. H. KOCH CHARLES R. MOORE 
JOE E. LAWTHER J. H. RAUSCHER 
D. A. LITTLE COOPER WYATT 
WESLEY YOUNG 
BOB BOURDENE, Secretary 
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8. War Salvage 


BOUDE STOREY, General Chairman 


Industrial Salvage 


GUS K. WEATHERRED, Chairman 
M. B. BOGARTE RALEIGH HORTENSTINE 
FRANK I. BRINEGAR J. WARREN JONES 
JACK B. DALE HERMAN PHILIPSON 
LEWIS R. FERGUSON B. F. TOBIN, JR. 
WEAVER E. HOLLAND T. M. WATSON 

JOHN O. WHARTON 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


General Salvage 


P. B. GARRETT, Chairman 
MRS. JACK BAILEY FRED M. LANGE 
STUART BAILEY ALLEN MERRIAM 
JAMES O. CHERRY JAMES M. MORONEY 
JOHN G. FLEMING ROMIE RASOR 
JOE P. HARRIS JOHN J. STUART 
LOYS L. HOTCHKISS JOE SUWAL 

MRS. J. C. VANDERWOUDE 
ED D. WALKER 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


9. Post-War Plans for Dallas 


RANDLE R. GILBERT, Chairman 

Cc. F. OC DONNELL, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN W. CARPENTER STUART McGREGOR 
PAUL CARRINGTON W. B. MARSH 
DEAN E. H. FLATH CHARLES R. MOORE 
W. M. HOLLAND WALTER PREHN 
GEORGE MacGREGOR R. L. THORNTON 

W. E. WRATHER 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


10. Trinity River Development 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, Chairman 
LUTHER M. JORDAN, Vice-Chairman 


HOMER R. MITCHELL 
GEORGE F. MIXON 
HOUSTON NICHOLS 
C. F. O° DONNELL 
HUGH E. PRATHER 
W. L. PREHN 
ALBERT L. REED 

R. B. RHINEHART 
DALLAS RUPE 
HARRY L. SEAY 
GEORGE SERGEANT 
E. P. SIMMONS 

RAE E. SKILLERN 
EARL B. SMYTH 

R. G. SOPER 

BEN H. STEPHENS 
Cc. C. WEICHSEL 
MARTIN WEISS 
LANG WHARTON 

J. A. WORSHAM 
WESLEY F. WRIGHT 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


11. Public Buildings 


EARL B. SMYTH, Chairman 
LAURENCE S. KAHN, Vice-Chairman 
A. M. MATSON 
J. B. OHARA 
RAE SKILLERN 
JOE C. THOMPSON 
EDWARD TITCHE 
CLYDE WHERRY 
J. HART WILLIS 
Z. E. BLACK, Secretary 


LEWIS BAILEY 


GEORGE B. DEALEY 
JOE EDWARDS 
TOM P. ELLIS 

J. W. MANGELSDORF 
JOHN M. FOUTS 

W. A. GREEN, JR. 

W. R. HARRIS 
FRANK P. HOLLAND 
WILLIAM H. JONES 
LAURENCE S. KAHN 
D. A. LITTLE 

CAPT. J. F. LUCEY 
GEORGE L. MacGREGOR 
HERBERT MARCUS 
Z. E. MARVIN 

A. M. MATSON 


T. J. BRAY 

HENRY DORSEY 

L. R. FERGUSON 
JULIUS GOLMAN 
WALLACE HAWKINS 
0. H. KOCH 

RAY McDOWELL 





12. Central Boulevard 


W. M. HOLLAND, Chairman 
a E. LAWTHER, Vice-Chairman 
W. J. BROW EDWARD T. MOORE 
HOWARD ae CHILTON ALVIN H. MOSSE 
HENRY J. COHN RALPH W. NIMMONS 
CLAUDE C. GRAY WYLIE PARKER 
GEORGE LOUDERMILK GEORGE F. SCHMIDT 
HENRY MILLER R. M. SPEER 
MARK HANNON, Secretary 


13. Foreign Trade 


R. L. THOMAS, Chairman 


P. C. COBB RAY NESBITT 


W. A. COLE 
LOB EXLINE 
BILL HITZELBERGER 


JORDAN OWNBY 
GEORGE F. PIERCE 
HAROLD YOUNG 


19. Federal Legislation 


W. J. MORRIS, Chairman 
EDGAR L. FLIPPEN, Vice-Chairman 
LEON CHAPMAN TOM MATTHEWS 
W. H. CLARK JOHN W. PHILP 
ROSSER J. COKE W. L. PREHN 
JOE FARRAR E. R. TENNANT 
E. B. GERMANY W. A. THOMAS 
N. G. GUIBERSON W. D. WHITE 
LESLIE L. JACOBS GEORGE O. WILSON 
MARTIN WINFREY 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


20. Federal Taxation of 


Community Income 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE, Chairman 
NATHAN ADAMS, Treasurer 


BOB BOURDENE, Secretary 


14. Arbitration 


C. F. O° DONNELL., Chairman 
NATHAN ADAMS PAUL CARRINGTON 
JOHN W. CARPENTER DR. UMPHREY LEE 
Cc. C. WILLIAMS, Secretary 


15. Athletics 


W. H. HITZELBERGER, Chairman 
T. M. WATSON, Vice-Chairman 

DAN ROGERS 
J. CURTIS SANFORD 
R. L. THOMAS 
JOE UTAY 
L. D. WEBSTER 

J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


16. Budget and Finance 


E. P. SIMMONS, Chairman 
Z. E. MARVIN, Vice-Chairman 
NATHAN ADAMS LESTER LORCH 
J. B. ADOUE, JR. W. J. MORRIS 
A. H. BAILEY C. F. O° DONNELL 
FENTON J. BAKER J. B. OHARA 
EDGAR L. FLIPPEN W. L. PREHN 
FRED F. FLORENCE TED W. ROBINSON 
HOLMES GREEN RAE SKILLERN 
ARTHUR L. KRAMER ERNEST TENNANT 
D. A. LITTLE R. L. THORNTON 
B. F. McLAIN, Ex Officio 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


17. Chamber of Commerce 
Building 


TOM P. ELLIS, Chairman 
LAURENCE KAHN, Vice-Chairman 
A. C. BIGGER NETH LEACHMAN 
IRA D. EWING FRED MURRAY 
WILLIAM S. HENSON GEORGE F. PIERCE 
RAY HUBBARD EASLEY WAGGONER 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


18. Conventions 


TOM H. OWENS, Chairman 
RAYMOND HALL, Vice-Chairman 
Rt. WILLIAM ARCHER RICHARD HAUGHTON 
MILTON BROWN LORRY A. JACOBS 
LOUIS CHARNINSKY R. CARLTON LAWLER 
DR. E. P. CHEATUM PAUL MELTON 
OLNEY DAVIS HARRY S. MOSS 
HENRY ENGLISH H. C. RAY 
WAYNE GRATIGNY Cc. C. RENFRO 
J. HOWARD HAYDEN DR. DAVIS SPANGLER 
JAMES K. WILSON 
Z. E. BLACK, Secretary 


C. C. NEPTUNE 


J. B. ADOUE, JR. 

A. H. BAILEY 

0. SAM CUMMINGS 

JAKE HAMON 

JUDGE SARAH T. HUGHES 
PAUL JACKSON 


GEORGE L. MacGREGOR 
DR. MINNIE LEE MAFFETT 
C. F. O DONNELL 

JACK PEW 

E. E. SHELTON 

E. P. SSMMONS 


R. L. THORNTON 


21. Highways 


W. B. MARSH, Chairman 
KING DUGGAN, Vice-Chairman 


LOUIS BLAYLOCK 
OSCAR BRUCE 

R. M. CLIFT 

R. H. CLINGER 

ROY C. COFFEE 
CARR P. COLLINS 

T. M. CULLUM 

A. R. DAVIS 

J. C. DAVIS 

J. HOWARD HAYDEN 
JUDGE W. M. HOLLAND 
THOMAS E. HUFFMAN 
0. H. KOCH 

JOE E. LAWTHER 


JOHN O. McSHAN 
NEAL MANCILL 

HENRY S. MILLER 

A. B. MOORE 

EDWARD T. MOORE 

J. WOODALL RODGERS 
J. G. ROLLINS 

N. E. SHANDS 

COL. JOHN J. SIMMONS 
VERNON SINGLETON 
R. D. SUDDARTH 
JUDGE AL TEMPLETON 
G. H. TURNER 
EDWARD A. WOOD 


M. E. HANNON, Secretary 


22. Local Government 


ALEX WEISBERG, Chairman 
SAWNIE R. ALDREDGE, Vice-Chairman 


‘HOWARD BARKER 
HARRY BASS 

W. E. (PETE) BUTLER 
DR. E. H. CARY 
GEORGE CLOUGH 
HERBERT P. GAMBRELL 
PROF. WM. F. HAUHART 
WILLIAM S. HENSON 
KARL HOBLITZELLE 
W. M. HOLLAND 

A. L. KRAMER 

JOE E. LAWTHER 
LEWIS B. LEFKOWITZ 


EUGENE P. LOCKE 
RUSSELL S. McFARLAND 
FRANK L. McNENY 
C. L. MAILLOT 
CHARLES R. MOORE 
SAMUEL D. MYRES 
ROBERT OGDEN 
HUGH PRATHER 

L. M. RICE 

FRANK M. RYBURN 
JERRY SPRING 

R. D. SUDDARTH 
SAMSON WIENER 


Cc. C. WILLIAMS 
M. E. HANNON, Secretary 


23. Military Affairs 


ROBERT T. SHIELS, Chairman 
W. E. HOLLAND, Vice-Chairman 
F. O. BURNS, Vice-Chairman 


LT. HAROLD V. BANKS 
LT. COL. NEWTON B 
BARKLEY 
LT. COL. GEORGE A. 
BREWER, JR. 
MAJOR RICHARD H. 
BRIDGMAN 


LT. COL. JOHN L. CLEM, JR. 


COL. CLARENCE A. 
DOUGHERTY 


CAPT. STANLEY W. FORAN 
BILL HITZELBERGER 

LT. COMD. J. B. HOLTON 
SAM LONG 

CAPT. JOE J. MURRAY 

LT. F. R. PETERSON 
WALTER PREHN 

LT. COMD. L. H. RIDOUT, JR. 
C. J. RUTLAND 

ELMER F. SCHMIDT 


COL. THOMAS D. FERGUSON ALLEN WIGHT 
M. E. HANNON, Secretary 
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Committees for 1943 


. New Industries 


NATHAN ADAMS, a 
R. L. THORNTON, Vice-Chairman 


29. Traffic Safety — 


J. B. ADOUE, JR. 
(Representing Chamber of Commerce on the Citizens 


A. H. BAILEY 

JOHN W. CARPENTER 
FRED F. FLORENCE 
KARL HOBLITZELLE 


0. H. KOCH 

D. A. LITTLE 

GEORGE L. MacGREGOR 
W. L. PREHN 


Traffic Commission ) 


ERNEST TENNANT 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


25. Oil and Gas 


RUSSELL McFARLAND, Chairman 
JAKE L. HAMON, Vice-Chairman 
RUSHTON L. ARDREY D. A. LITTLE 
DON BENNETT CAPT. J. F. LUCEY 
E. H. BLUM WILLIAM D. McBEE 
FRANKLIN I. BRINEGAR HARRY MOSS 
E. B. GERMANY JOHN G. PEW 
GEORGE A. HAYS E. L. SMITH, JR. 
D. A. HULCY R. G. SOPER 
JOHN C. KARCHER P. N. WIGGINS 
BENNETT L. WOOLLEY 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


26. Relations With Dallas 


Industries 


R. E. PEAKE, Chairman 

TED W. ROBINSON, Vice-Chairman 
MARC ANTHONY HOMER MITCHELL 
E. 0. CARTWRIGHT OWEN MURRAY 
J. 0. DAVIS LAWRENCE 8S. POLLOCK 
TED DEALEY A. C. PRENDERGAST 
GEORGE DORMAN MORELLE RATCLIFFE 
DAN T. GRABRYSCH GEORGE SCOTT 
TOM GOOCH E. P. SIMMONS 
WALLACE HAWKINS RAE E. SKILLERN 
PORTER LINDSLEY C. JOSEPH SNYDER 
EUGENE P. LOCKE HAROLD VOLK 
HERBERT MARCUS FRANK N. WATSON 
Z. E. MARVIN, SR. WALTER B. WILLIAMS 

EARLE WYATT 
BOB BOURDENE, Secretary 


27. Relations With the U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce 


GEORGE WAVERLEY BRIGGS, Chairman 
JOE R. BROWN, Vice-Chairman 


30. Membership 


J. M. PENLAND, Chairman 
GEORGE T. BREWER, Vice-Chairman 
Cc. K. PATTON, Vice-Chairman 
W. R. SANDERS, Vice-Chairman 
R. WILLIAM ARCHER WILLIAM S. HENSON 
BRYAN T. BILLUPS JACK HINCHLIFFE 
JOHN L. BRIGGS R. T. HUNT 
CHESTER COLE W. C. JASCHOB 
W. E. COTTON oO. H. KOCH 
J. P. DAVID F. M. McCAIN 
STANLEY FORAN DON MASSIE 
WILLIAM A. GREEN, JR. FRED TENNANT 
RICHARD HAUGHTON ERNEST G. WADELL 
W. C. WOOD 
M. E. HANNON, Secretary 


31. Transportation 


L. O. aie > Nghe 

Cc. E. CASON ORTON 
JACK ESTES s. E * JOHNSON 
J. E. FARROW F. A. LEFFINGWELL 
MAX GOODSTEIN H. B. LOCKETT 
WALLACE GREEN A. L. REED 
ARCH B. HARRIS A. J. STONE 
C. E. HINDS A. C. VALENTINE 

SAM GOODSTEIN, Secretary 


32. Aviation 


B. B. OWEN, Chairman 
M. J. NORRELL, Vice-Chairman 
D. HAROLD BYRD DON MARSHALL 
WILSON CROOK OWEN M. MURRAY 
L. B. DENNING ALPHONSO RAGLAND, JR. 
ANDY DeSHONG ERNEST R. TENNANT 
W. A. GREEN, JR. J. GLENN TURNER 
L. B. HASKINS D. L. WHITTLE 
LUTHER JORDAN HENRY WILLARD 
Oo. H. KOCH J. E. WILLIAMS 
JOSEPH F. LEOPOLD IAMES K. WILSON 
LEO WILSON 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


LEWIS BAILEY 

F. F, FLORENCE 

R. R. GILBERT 
TOM C. GOOCH 
JAMES P. GRIFFIN 


NETH LEACHMAN 
B. F. McLAIN 
STUART McGREGOR 
W. J. MORRIS 
JERRY SPRING 


J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


28. State Legislation 


PAUL CARRINGTON, Chairman 
J. CLEO THOMPSON, Vice-Chairman 


THEODORE BEASLEY 
FLANK BROOKS 
FED CATHEY 

H. E. DILL 

C\RL FLAXMAN 

C! AUDE LITTLEPAGE 
E\ GENE P. LOCKE 


TOM L. McCULLOUGH 
FRANK L. McNENY 
CLARENCE R. MILLER 
JOHN E. MORRIS 
AUTRY NORTON 
LAWRENCE S. POLLOCK 
E. P. SIMMONS 


WILL C. THOMPSON 
Z. E. BLACK, Secretary 
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33. Dinner Honoring Officials 
of Southwestern Public 


Service Company 
CHARLES C. a Chairman 


W. B. CLAYTON 


B. MERCHANT 


DONALD D. MacNAUGHTON EARL B. SMYTH 


34. Luncheon Honoring Of- 
ficers of Eighth Service 


Command 


E. R. TENNANT, Chairman 
ROBERT T. SHIELS 


TED DEALEY 
CARL J. RUTLAND 
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NAA Brews Bad News for 
Hitler, Hirohito & Co. 


Dallas Plant to Make Fighters, Bombers, Trainers; Plane Named ‘‘Texans’’ 


(See Cover) 
ECENT announcements from J. H. 
Kindelberger, president of North 
American Aviation, Inc., have focused 
attention on Dallas as one of the key spots 
in the nation’s aircraft industry. 

Bad news for Hitler, Hirohito & Co., 
but good news for the United Nations are 
the following developments which the 
War Department authorized the genial, 
air-minded executive to reveal: 

1. The Dallas division will make fight- 
ers and bombers as well as trainers. 

2. A second huge plant now stands 
alongside the first constructed in Dallas 
by NAA. 

3. The fighter to be manufactured by 
the Dallas division is North American’s 
deadly P-51 Mustang, which made its 
debut in the Dieppe raid and which has 
been proclaimed by Major Tommy Hitch- 
cock as “the fighter plant for 1943.” 
(Name and type of the bomber to be built 
has not yet been released.) 

4. North American’s combat trainer, 
which was formerly known as the AT-6 to 
the Army, the SNJ to the Navy and the 
Harvard to the British, will now be known 
throughout the world as the Texan. 


Some idea of what the expansion of 
North American means to Dallas and 
Texas, industrially as well as from the 
standpoint of helping to win the war, can 
be gained from the recent announcement 
by Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
who told Washington correspondents that 
expenditures by the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration for North American’s two Dal- 
las plants have now exceeded $34,000,- 
000. 


In announcing the expansion of North 
American’s Dallas division, Mr. Kindel- 
berger paid glowing tribute to the fine 
cooperation of the community when he 
said: 

“North American located this second 
plant at Dallas because the people of this 
city and Texas have shown a wonderful 
spirit, a genuine desire to do everything 
to help win the war and a great aptitude 
for aircraft manufacture. 


“The people of Dallas and Texas will 


understand the requirements of our ex- 
panded operations at Dallas and will 
work with us to see that they are met, in 
keeping with the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion that we have found here in the past. 


Sleek Texans, combat trainers manufactured at the Dallas division of North American Aviation, Inc., are 

shown “‘on the line,’ ready for delivery to the U. S. Army Air Forces. The Texan is one of the world's 

most universally used planes. Pilots of twenty-six nationalities are now training in it. Formerly the Texan 
was known as the AT-6 by the Army, the SNJ by the Navy and the Harvard by the British. 


“And the fact that our program now 
consists of bombers and fighters as well 
as trainers increases our job manyfold. 
Our air services must have combat train- 
ers to produce fighting pilots to attack 
the enemy planes in the air or enemy 
troop movements on the ground, or to 
protect our bombers on their deadly mis- 
sions. And they must have bombers to 
destroy enemy military installations and 
war industries. With the reputation that 
the people of Texas and the Southwest 
have for their wonderful fighting spiri', 
we know that they will respond quickly 
and enthusiastically to this challenge, be- 
ing brought to them through North 
American Aviation, to produce trainers, 
fighters and bombers in Axis-staggering 
numbers.” 


Mr. Kindelberger pointed out that a 
high percentage of all employes in both 
plants of the Dallas division as well as of 
North American’s plants in Inglewood, 
California, and Kansas City, will be 
women. 


“North American realizes,” he de- 
clared, “that our armed forces must and 
will have their quotas of able men. There- 
fore, our employment program is set up 
to meet our current and future labor re- 
quirements out of the ranks of older or 
physically handicapped men and with 
women.” 

When the War and Navy departments 
approved the name Texan for North 
American’s combat trainer—a name Mr. 
Kindelberger had long advocated — he 
sent the following telegram to Gov. Coke 
Stevenson: 


“North American Aviation is today 
able to announce that it has given the 
name Texan to its AT-6 series of combat 
trainers. This name has been formally ap- 
proved by the War Department as the 
official Air Forces name for the airplane. 


“This name is in recognition of our 
Texas plants, manned by Texans, who are 
building the Texan and other types with 
a speed and efficiency which does credit 
to their great heritage. Our company wel- 
comes this opportunity to show its price 
in being a part of the industrial and civic 
life of Texas. The name also honors the 
large percentage of American pilots who 

(Continued on Page 2)! 
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Dr. Ruml Explains His 
Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


Proposal Is Designed to Get Citizens ‘‘Out of Debt’ to Federal Government 


By Dr. Beardsley Ruml 
Chairman of Board, New York Federal 
Reserve Bank 


ww. the first effective income tax 
bill was passed in this country in 
1913 it had one defect which at the time 
was of no practical consequence but 
which has since come to have the greatest 
importance. This defect was that a citizen 
was required to pay in the year 1914 a 
tax on his 1913 income. In this way, we 
got started on a vicious practice of paying 
out of one year’s income a tax on the year 
that had already gone. I have said that at 
the time the defect was of no practical 
consequence. The reason is that income 
tax rates were low and they affected com- 
paratively few people. In 1913 the rates 
began at 1 per cent and the top (normal 
+ surtax) was 7 per cent. Exemption for 
a single person was $3,000. Contrast this 
situation with that which confronts us in 
the Revenue Act of 1942. After exemp- 
tions for a single person of $500, rates 
begin at 19 per cent and from that point 
move sharply up to 88 per cent. 

The consequence of these increasing 
rates is that the debt which people owe 
for income tax has become a national 
danger. Nothing is to be gained by argu- 
ing that people ought to have saved the 
tax on last year’s income out of last year’s 
income. The fact is that they did not do it 
and now they cannot do it. 

Few people realize how much money 
they owe the government for income tax. 
They seem to feel that since they have just 
paid an installment and another isn’t due 
for three months, for the time being at 
least they are not in debt for income tax. 
They are wrong. They are in debt now for 
the installments still due... and, worse, 
they are in addition in debt for income 
tax on what they have already earned for 
anther year. Under our present system 
thi. debt will have to be paid the next 

r whether they then have any income 
1ot. 
f they die, this amount will be taken 

-m whatever estate they leave. If they 

their jobs, there will be a charge 
inst what they have saved. If their 
lings are less, the full tax has to be 
out of the lower earnings. Nothing 
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DALLAS herewith presents a discussion 
of the Pay-as-You-Go income tax plan, 
as proposed by Dr. Beardsley Ruml. The 
article is a condensation of a speech 
which Dr. Ruml recently delivered at a 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon in Phila- 
delphia, and which appeared in PHILA- 
DELPHIA, the monthly magazine of that 
city's chamber of commerce. The article 
is offered as a contribution to discussion 
of current affairs, and is the first of sev- 
eral which DALLAS expects to publish 
from time to time throughout the remain- 
der of the year. The income tax plan of 
which Dr. Ruml is the author has been 
approved in principle by President Roose- 
velt and a bill incorporating most of its 
features has been introduced in the 
Congress. 








can stop the march of the days, and when 
the due date comes they must pay the tax 
they owe on the income they have already 
had. It is a real debt, and practically all 
income taxpayers are actually in debt for 
about one year’s full income tax. 


Income-tax debt is the meanest kind of 
debt there is, because it only hurts people 
when they are in trouble. As long as our 
incomes are the same, or better than they 
were last year, we can keep on paying 
that income-tax debt. 

But if anything happens to this year’s 
income, the income-tax debt remains and 
there is trouble. Men are called into the 
armed services, others go into govern- 
ment work at lower pay, men and women 
are displaced from peacetime industry by 
wartime dislocation, some suffer sickness 
and accident, others must retire because 
of advancing years. All of these find that 
now with the new high tax rate their in- 
come-tax debt is an intolerable problem, 
wiping out savings that have been accu- 
mulated over the year. And for the tens 
of thousands that have already been in- 
jured, millions of us are in danger, be- 
cause we are each subject to the same 
hazards and the same inevitable loss of 
income. 

The present system is a bad system for 
all of us, and it should and can be cor- 
rected. 

The sooner the problem is solved, the 
easier it will be to solve. In 1940 there 
were 4,048,619 income tax payers; in 


1941 there were 7,645,473; in 1942, 17,- 
688,219. On the first of January, 1943, 
under the Revenue Bill of 1942, there 
were 26,900,000 taxpayers in debt to the 
Federal Government for tax on their 
1942 income, an increase of 22,850,000 
since 1940. It is clear that the government 
cannot continue for long to be the creditor 
of some 27,000,000 taxpayers and their 
families in debt for income tax, particu- 
larly when there is no substantial question 
of revenue involved in skipping a year 
and getting the whole country on a cur- 
rent pay-as-you-go basis. 

Not only are the numbers of taxpayers 
much larger than they were, but the 
amount of debt for each taxpayer is much 
greater than is commonly understood. 
Here are the figures now in the new tax 
bill. Unless we get the Pay-as-You-Go 
Plan, a man with a taxable net income, 
after exemptions, of $4,000 in 1942 will 
owe the government $820. If his income 
is above $5,000, his debt will be $1,080; 
and if $10,000, the government will claim 
$2,620 from him, even though his earn- 
ings are lower in 1943 or completely dis- 
appear. 


The income-tax debt on smaller in- 
comes is likewise startling. For example, 
a taxable net income, after exemptions, of 
$2,500 leaves a debt of $490 and even 
$1,000 means $190 still to be paid. A 
stenographer who has been making $30 
a week during 1942 and who gets married 
in the early part of 1943 will carry to the 
altar an income tax bill for $192.04; and 
if she happened to be a secretary getting 
$50 a week, the happy couple will start 
off being in debt to Uncle Sam for 
$386.40 on her account. 

If the Pay-as-You-Go plan is adopted, 
all these taxpayers will be income-tax debt 
free, except for any necessary year-end 
adjustment. And they will stay on a cur- 
rent paid up basis, since they will be pay- 
ing income taxes on what they earn as 
they earn it. 

In order to accomplish this desirable 
objective of getting our income taxes on a 
current basis, I suggested to the Senate 
Finance Committee, a plan which I called 
the Pay-as-You-Go income tax plan. This 

(Continued on Page 24) 








John E. Mitchell Co. Receives 
Army-Navy “E” Flag in Ceremony 


For outstanding production achieve- 
ment, the John E. Mitchell Company of 
Dallas has been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E.” Ceremonies of the presentation of 
the “E” pennant by high officials of the 
Army and Navy were to have been held 
on January 19, at the company’s offices 
and plant, 3800 Commerce. 

The John E. Mitchell Company, 
merly manufacturers of cotton machin- 
ery, was the first war plant in the Dallas 
area with a prime Navy contract to be 
awarded the Army-Navy production 
award. In the last six months the plant 
has fully converted to war production, 
according to John E. Mitchell, Jr., presi- 
dent. The conversion was gradual, de- 
pendent upon the acquisition of needed 
machinery. Although it is principally en- 
gaged in the manufacture of munitions 
for the Navy, the plant also is manufac- 


for- 


JOHN E. MITCHELL, JR. 





turing ordnance parts for the Army. 


Rear Admiral P. W. Foote, inspector 
of material for the Houston Naval Dis. 
trict, was to make the formal presentation 
of the award, which permits the company 
to fly the Army-Navy pennant from its 
plant in recognition of its outstanding 
production achievement. Mr. Mitchell was 
to represent the company in receiving 
the award. Col. Julian C. Hyer, of the 
Judge Advocate Branch of the Eighth 
Service Command, was to present em- 
ployes with the “E” pins, which they are 
entitled to wear in recognition of their 
part in the plant’s production record. Mrs. 
B. M. Dolan and Alfred E. Dodds were 
to represent the employes in the cere- 
mony. 

Other officers of the John E. Mitchell 
Company include Orville Mitchell, Vice 
President, and Donald F. Mitchell, Secre- 


tary and Treasurer. 


Army-Navy Production Award 
Won by Byrne Organization 


trial development, particularly in Texas, 
as well as a continuation of construction 
activities. 


The Byrne Organization, a Dallas con- 
cern, was pecenntel the Army-Navy pro- 
duction award on January 16, at the Am- 
phibious Training Base at Solomons, 
Maryland. 

High-ranking officers of both the Army 
and Navy participated in the ceremonies, 
after which the Byrne organization is 
now entitled to have the handsome “E” 
flag flying from its flag staff. 

The Byrne organization is strictly a 
Dallas concern, being composed of John 
E. Byrne, Mrs. W. W. Shelton, M. L. Bass 
and John E. Byrne, Jr. Prior to the war 
it specialized in the use of steel frame- 
work in construction of apartment 
houses, which is only one of the innova- 
tions in building methods developed by 
the organization in cooperation with 
Fooshee & Cheek, Dallas architects. The 
concern constructed, under contract, sev- 
eral large projects in Dallas, Houston, 
Shreveport and later the Ford Foundation 
in Detroit, Michigan. 

In the period of our preparation for 


12 


war, the Byrne organization was awarded 
an experimental contract for fifty small 
houses for the Navy Department. Sub- 
sequently the Navy awarded the organi- 
zation contracts at Norfolk, Virginia, and 
several projects through the Islands of 
the Pacific, which necessitated the open- 
ing of offices also in San Francisco and 
Honolulu, the latter in charge of John E. 
Byrne, Jr. 


The total volume of contract work in 
which the company has participated, or 
which it has conducted independently 
runs into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. 

All members of the organization are 
citizens of Texas, and have said the site 
of their major operations in the future 
will continue to be Texas. The organiza- 
tion is convinced that the advent of peace 
will increase, rather than decrease, its 
activities and that these activities after 
the war will be spread throughout the 
world. Its post-war plans include indus- 


Los Angeles Man Lauds 
Aviation Progress Here 


In December Glen B. Eastburn, man- 
ager of the Aviation Department of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, in- 
spected Dallas’ aviation facilities when he 
was a visitor here. Recently he wrote J. 
Ben Critz, vice president and general 
manager of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, expressing his pleasure and sur- 
prise over finding that this city has tre- 
mendous aviation activities. 

“I was greatly impressed with the 
North American plant and the extensive 
aviation development in and around Dal- 
las,” he said. “I don’t believe I have been 
in a city where there seemed to be such 
enthusiasm for all things pertaining to air 
transportation. You are to be congratu- 
lated on the good work you have done.” 
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Dallas Banks Report Deposits, 
Resources at All-Time Highs 


First National in Dallas. 
Republic National 
Mercantile National 

Dallas National 

Liberty State 

National Bank of Commerce 
Oak Cliff Bank and Trust 
Texas Bank and Trust 
Hillcrest State 

Grand Avenue State _. 


Highland Park Ne ls ck cess auc 


Lakewood State 


TOTALS 
Deposits Increase, $116,768, 215.90. 
_— Increase, $117,489,689. 74. 


DEPOSITS 
June 30, 1942 December 31, 1942 
$176,414,223.32 $210,328,155.31 
114,498,055.38 152,156,94,7.86 
51,756,747.74 72,539,896.56 
29,231,259.70 40,722,807.68 
11,164,570.82 16,965,242.09 


RESOURCES 
June 30, 1942 December 31, 1942 
$192,311,224.17 $226,427,411.87 
125,714,392.11 163,488,392.20 
56,368,813.56 77,066,760.76 
31,555,241.50 43,052,982.40 
11,764,793.35 17,842,665.33 


7,241,760.98 
4,633,821.84. 
4,024,788.60 
3,141,495.75 
1,746,119.36 
1,927,638.13 
1,155,654.81 


8,969,232.89 
6,505,399.55 
5,370,618.97 
3,855,978.20 
2,317,181.40 
2,455,061.57 
1,518,489.95 


7,826,957.54 
5,080,475.00 
4,345,947.19 
3,368,025.26 
1,856,856.44, 
2,059,038.59 
1,288,439.03 


9,555,430.99 
6,991,457.68 
5,890,214.21 
4,087,076.60 
2,425,278.96 
2,587,793.58 
1,654,428.90 














$406,936,796.43 $523,705,012.33 








Braniff Airways to ‘Add 


Plane Service to Mexico 


A new international airline service be- 
tween the United States and Mexico will 
soon begin operations, T. E. Braniff of 
Dallas, president of Braniff Airways, has 
announced. The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
in a unanimous decision, awarded Branifft 
Airways a permanent extension of service 
between San Antonio and Laredo which, 
integrated with Braniff Chicago-Texas 
service now in operation and with Lare- 
do-Monterrey-Mexico City service oper- 
ated by Compania Mexicana Aviacion 
(subsidiary of Pan American Airways), 
will provide the new international service. 

Awarding of this route to Braniff cre- 
ates a new service to Mexico, via Laredo. 
Laredo is not now served by a domestic 
airline. 

Pan American Airways and its sub- 
sidiary CMA and Braniff Airways have 
already agreed to an interchange of 
equipment, Mr. Braniff said, whereby 
through, one-ship operation will be effect- 
ed subject to the approval of the CAB and 
after compliance with applicable laws of 
Mexico and the United States. 

The new route will be a significant aid 
to the war effort and its ally Mexico, Mr. 
Braniff stated. War production plants and 
military establishments throughout the 
country will be provided with direct, air 
mail, express and passenger service to 
Mexico. 
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The decision is the result of an applica- 
tion originally filed by Braniff in Febru- 
ary, 1939, hearings on which were con- 
cluded in November, 1940, and October, 
1942. 


Nine Concerns 
Join Chamber 
Of Commerce 


Business concerns which have become 
members of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce in the past month are listed below, 
with the names of company executives in 
which the memberships are carried: 

Bozell & Jacobs, Thomas Building; E. 
Elby Rominger and Morris E. Jacobs. 
Advertising Agency. 

John & Evelyn Brough, 501 Stewart 
Building; John J. Brough. Advertising. 

C. Duffield Clarke, Charles E. Hires 
Company; 4131 Commerce Street. Soft 
Drinks. 

Dallas Roofing & Contracting Co., 
3310 Swiss Avenue; A. C. January. Roof- 
ing and Contracting. 

Harry Hines, 609 Gulf States Building. 
Oil. 

North American Bus Lines, Inc., 800 


$443,540,203.74 $561,029,893.48 


The close of 1942 found the banks of 
Dallas in exceptionally good condition, 
with their deposits and resources at the 
highest points in history. 

Figures on the condition of the Dallas 
banks as of December 31, reflected the 
tremendous gain of business activity here 
as a result of the war and greatly ex- 
panded war production. 

Total deposits of the twelve commer- 
cial banks in Dallas were $523,705,012, 
as of December 31, as compared with 
$406,936,796, six months ago. 

Increase in deposits over the corre- 
sponding six months in 1941 was $122,- 
775,219. 

Resources as of December 31, 1942, 
iotaled $561,029,893. 


The accompanying table shows the de- 
posits and resources of individual Dallas 
banks, as they were reported early in 
January on a call from Federal and state 
banking authorities, and comparative fig- 
ures for June 30, 1942 





L. C. Eastland. 





South Ervay Street; 
Motor-bus-freight lines. 

Biggers, Baker and Lloyd, Republic 
Bank Building, Attorneys. Dallas C. 
Biggers. 

Southwestern Public Service Company, 
1214 Republic Bank Building, public 
utilities. H. L. Nichols, chairman of the 
board; C. C. Crist, W. F. Stanley, J. G. 
Ausman, C. C. Parker. 

Ragland Insurance Company, Repub- 
lic Bank Building; Alphonso Ragland, Jr. 


Fire and casualty insurance. 
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“A snap” of the switch .. . and there’s efficient light, heat or power. Simple isn’t it? But, good 
electric service is no job for amateurs. 


Behind the switch on your wall stands an organization of nearly one thousand employees policy 
who have dedicated theit working years to bring to you the best electric service possible at the for th 
lowest rates possible. Our employees are well trained, efficient, hard working. It takes these 
employees, plus thousands of miles of wire... millions of dollars in equipment ... constant Hea 
research ... and twenty-five years of planning and building ahead of a growing Dallas to bring Esta 
you this adequate, dependable electric service. Dal 


That’s the reason why there is no “power shortage” in Dallas today! he rd 
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J. Ben Critz Re-elected 
As Manager of Chamber 


i. Ben Critz was re-elected vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce at a meeting of the 
bourd of directors on January 15. Mr. 
Critz came to the Chamber as vice presi- 
dent and general manager in July, 1930, 
on the request of the board of directors of 
that year, with the intention of serving 
only temporarily, until a permanent ex- 
ecutive could be chosen. However, as that 
first year ended the board had been un- 
able to find a suitable successor and Mr. 
Critz was asked to continue in office. His 
election last month makes the thirteenth 
full term for which he has been chosen. 

“The re-election of Ben Critz as vice 
president and general manager is the 
natural result of years of efficient service 
which he has rendered this organization,” 
commented Major B. F. McLain, presi- 
dent of the Chamber. “The past year 
marked the culmination of many accom- 
plishments. 

“During 1942, Dallas clearly estab- 
lished itself as the War Capital of the 
great Southwest. When the Eighth Serv- 
ice Command moved to Dallas, it was not 
only a tribute to this city, to its people, to 
the Chamber of Commerce and its offi- 
cers, it was acknowledgment of general 
municipal leadership established through 
many achievements. A leadership which 
Dallas attained not simply through strate- 
gic location, but as a result of great serv- 
ice rendered by many civic-minded Dal- 
lasites over a period of years. 

“Many men have contributed to the 
growth and progress of Dallas in recent 
years, and Ben Critz has been among the 
most active of those who have promoted 
the interests of this community. Under 
the circumstances, his election is indica- 
tive of the determination of the officers of 
the Chamber of Commerce to continue a 
policy of aggressive and energetic action 
for the betterment of Dallas.” 


Headquarters of WAFS 
Established in Dallas 


Jallas acquired another important war 
he dquarters in January. It was the na- 
ti nal headquarters of the Women’s Aux- 
ili ry Ferrying Squadron, and was estab- 
lis ed at Love Field in conjunction with 
th headquarters for the Fifth Ferrying 
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J. BEN CRITZ 








Group, Ferrying Division, Air Transport 
Command, Army Air Forces. 

Director of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Ferrying Squadron is Mrs. Nancy Love, 
28, who has been flying since 1930. She is 
the wife of Lieut. Col. Robert M. Love, 
who is stationed in Washington with the 
Army’s Air Transport Command. 

Her organization is composed of qual- 


ified women pilots who, after being given 
special training, ferry the army’s planes 
to delivery destinations and also ferry 
supplies. The organization has no mili- 
tary status, but the WAFS wear a smart 
uniform. They are employed on the same 
basis as civilian male pilots who fly for 
the Air Transport Command. 


Metropolitan 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


56 Years in Dallas 
Please phone C-8773 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 




















Your Home When Away 
From Home 


Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Pioneers of Industry 


TEXAS’ OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
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Statistics Chart. Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the North American airplane 
manufacturing plants and the Naval Base), Garland (site of Continental Motors Corporation and Southern Aircraft Corporation), Cockrell Hill, Pleasant 
Mound and other Dallas County communities. 


Population 


Greater Dallas (Based on Sugar Registration, 














eS eee eee 378,250 
Dallas County (Estimate of U. S. Bu- 
reau of Census, based on Sugar 
Registration, May, 1942). 431,000 
School Enrollment 
ee . 54,367 5959 ................ S638 
5936 .......... . 54,466 eee: 53,701 
1337. ........ . 54,529 1941 . 53,253 
ENS ....... 53,959 
Bank Debits 
1941 1942 
January... $ 304.493.0900  $396.888,000 
February... 266,539,000 356,134,000 
March________.. 303,792,000 367.002.000 
April... 311,555,000 360,953,000 
May..... 319,751,000 374,269.000 
June...........- 311,112,000 370,609,000 
_- 330.799,000 388.716,000 
August 319,332,000 395,291,000 
September 342,143,000 421,188,000 
October........ 423,238,000 469,239,000 
November... ; 371,839,000 418,098,000 
December... 471,787,000 508,007,000 
Total... $4,076,380,000 $4,826,394,000 
Bank Clearings 
1941 1942 
January.......... $ 287,023,080  $376,600,346 
February 248,895,325 341,873,408 
March ____. 288.663.655 376,432,770 
April 292,033,655 322,261,368 
May 301,183.323 322,113,982 
June 288,747,359 334,248,118 
SARS ENE 310.343,906 349,684,517 
August ___.... Wa 302,679.715 352,280,227 
September... .. 326,941,056 378,751,220 
October ____.... 375,716,902 454,362,967 
November... 343,547,473 395,513,380 
December.__...__... 389,769, 636 435,220,735 
Total ____. $3,755,545,085 $4,439,343,038 
Postal Receipts 
1941 1942 
January... $ 408,351 $ 400,610 
February 384,636 373,988 
Moarch............... 396,608 414,790 
April. 406,204 415,058 
ay. 415,186 376.806 
June.. 360,281 381,894 
July 387.651 393,156 
August 382.049 384,581 
September 427,844 430,476 
October.............. 459,204 477,673 
November... 387,323 419,990 
December.__.............. 546,411 622,451 
Total...__..... : $ 4,961,748 $5,091,473 
Building Permits 
(Greater Dallas) 
1941 1942 
January__. $ 1,048,691 $ 2,433,784 
February 971,557 904,952 
March 1,068,405 659,894 
April... 1,142,093 432,088 
May 1,528,696 293.755 
June 1,160.812 348.774 
July 1,022.773 184,328 
August 2.214.953 206,324 
September __.. 1,120,644 191.851 
October... 2,778,473 238,984 
November.._...... 1,706,197 389,711 
December.__..__... 1,501,276 277,171 
Total $17,264,570 6,561,616 


Water Connections 





1941 1942 
OS EE eon aED _..... $1,284 83,861 
nn 81,552 84,148 
oS ee ae .. 81,817 84,485 
EEE: | 84,853 
| 82,481 84,995 
SS 82,764 85,173 
EEE Oe 82,945 85,367 
August... 83,174 85,457 
September 82,843 85,514 
October : 83,172 85,604 
November........ 83,429 85,717 
December............. ; 83,715 85,774 
Telephone Connections 
1941 1942 
January.......... 101,940 109,120 
ne ghd pesos 102,713 109,484 
March............ 103,574 109,997 
April 104,077 110,107 
_ ee 104.419 111,369 
| NS ee er a ee 104,556 111,155 
ae 105,153 111,388 
J Seen 105,963 111,766 
September 107.273 112,702 
October..................... 107.852 113,606 
November.................... . 108,380 114,625 
December._.............. 108, 310 116,341 
Gas Connections 
1941 1942 
January... 88,225 92,201 
February 88,578 92,423 
March... 90,775 82,646 
April ___. 89,123 92,501 
May... 89,281 92,239 
June _. 89,561 92,442 
July... 89,794 92,672 
August ______ 90.087 92,893 
September 90,450 93,200 
October ____.. 90,990 93,591 
November .... 91,562 93 "008 
December. 91,895 94, 149 
Electric Meters 
1941 1942 
January.......... 91,215 96,250 
February... 91,912 96 "497 
ee 92,128 96. 643 
| ee 92,590 96,764 
May 93,233 96.869 
| SESS BES Ee) Lee ie 93,806 97,006 
| EIS Ree ere oe 93,925 97,470 
August ___.... 94,436 97,866 
September 94,940 98,402 
October ____.... 95,413 98,736 
eee re srr 95,793 99,110 
Nt on RRSP ieee er eee eee 96,290 99,472 
Defense Bonds and Stamps 
TO ee one ee $4,622,756.36 
February............... 2,336,124.25 
eee 2 175. 976.00 
April 2, 500, ,000.00 
_ RES ee 4,027 .045.00 
Jure.......... ee es 3,500,000. 
July ee eee ed 743,840.25 3,000,000.00 
August _... oe 776.790.95 3,000,000.00 
September... ___. 992,898.75 3,800,000.00 
October... : es 893,525.65 3,005,711.50 
November ........ = 837,773.02 2,750,900.00 
December... .. 3,494,758.10 4,198,786.75 
| ani $7,739,586.72 38,916,399.86 
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An official welcome to Dallas was ex- 
tended the Eighth Service Command 
headquarters at a luncheon given by the 
Chamber of Commerce at the Baker Hotel 
on Wednesday, January .20. Maj. Gen. 
Richard Donovan, commanding officer, 
and members of his staff were honored 
guests. 7 

Almost 600 persons attended the event, 
in which both the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rotary Club partici- 
pated as hosts, and heard General Dono- 
van’s address, which, in addition to out- 
lining the functions of the huge military 
organization, urged private citizens to 
co-operate with the armed forces in re- 
cruiting for the WAACs, in obtaining 
typewriters for the army, in aiding the 
military police, in assuring fair treatment 
to Negro soldiers, and in securing civilian 
defense against possible air attack by the 
enemy on Dallas. 

“This and near-by communities con- 
tain a number of important war plants 
... only a short distance from the Gulf 
Coast,” he said. “There is no telling when 
one of our enemies may find it worth the 
price to sacrifice a large number of planes 
to slow up the war effort in any one of 
our communities by means of air raids.” 

In speaking of the splendid co-opera- 
tion that has been given the Eighth Serv- 
ice Command headquarters since it was 
established here on December 1, General 
Donovan emphasized that “the move was 
made (from San Antonio) for purely 
military considerations and not through 
any political influence, not through the 
activities of big business interests, or 
even through the efforts of your own very 
able Chamber of Commerce. 

“We moved to Dallas because Dallas is 
the strategic center of the five states com- 
prising the command from the point of 
view of railroads, highways, airways and 
telephone and telegraph connections. We 
had so outgrown the housing facilities at 
Fort Sam Houston that we were losing 
efficiency because of the distances which 
separated many sections of our headquar- 
ters from my own office.” 

He said that the personnel of the 
Eighth Service Command, including Dal- 
las headquarters, consisted of 4,500 offi- 
cers, 48,500 enlisted men and 40,000 
civilians at 200 posts, camps and stations 
throughout the five-state area of Texas, 
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Chamber Luncheon Welcomes 
Eighth Command to Dallas 


MAJ. GEN. RICHARD DONOVAN 


Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

Maj. B. F. McLain, president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, presided 
at the luncheon, introducing General 
Donovan and members of his staff and 
other distinguished guests. 

“Any city would be proud to acquire 


such an organization, at any time,” Major 
McLain said in officially welcoming the 
command headquarters, “but it is an 
even greater distinction now, because of 
the contribution it is making toward vic- 
tory in the war. Relations with the com- 
mand are even more pleasant than we had 
anticipated. The general has been here 
long enough to make a tremendously fav- 
orable impression. He is a great and effi- 
cient soldier.” 








(PHOTOSTAT PRINTS | 
Southwestern Blue Print Co. 


1801 Commerce Street Phone C-8084 











INVESTMENTS INSURED 
Current Dividend Rate 3% Per Annum 


DALLAS 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1411 Main St. Phone C-9377 
Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


GROWING WITH DALLAS 


























Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner 


Sandwiches, Drinks 


PIG STANDS, Inc. 











First in Dallas 
In Furniture Sales 
Such Popularity Must Be 


Deserved 


Hart Furniture Co. 


Elm at Harwood 
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Small Business at Bay 


HEN a nation of the size, power 

and complexity of the United States 
undertakes to realize its vast potentiali- 
ties in a single effort, it is inevitable that 
the readjustment of the national economy 
should be convulsive and produce inequi- 
ties and injustices. A world war agitates 
the intangible proc- 
esses of social eco- 
nomics just as it 
transforms a clerk 
into a bombardier 
and a debutante into 
a welder. 

But somewhere 
within the vast ma- 
chinery of a war gov- 
ernment there must 
be the sanity and 
perspective which can distinguish be- 
tween the unavoidable burdens concomit- 
ant with war and the avoidable injustices 
which grow out of the human prosecution 
of war. The ability to make this distinc- 
tion exists in direct proportion to the 
compactness and concise efficiency of the 


DALE MILLER 








as one of the South's first manufacturers of 
ladies’ dresses and sports wear, this firm is 
now one of the largest and best known. 
Marcy Lee frocks are sold in 26 states. The 
Marcy Lee Manufacturing Company is proud 
of its membership in the Dallas Wholesale 


Market, the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 


STYLE FROCKS 


and an active interest in Dallas’ civic and 


social welfare. 


MARCY LEE MFG. CO. 


2212 SOUTH LAMAR STREET, DALLAS 
E. G. Wadel, President 


L. A. Lief, Vice-President 


Opycanizeo in 1923 


B. Wadel, Sec.-Treas. 








war government; hence, the prevalence 
of injustices which are clearly avoidable. 

An example of immediate interest to 
Texans is that having to do with the 
manufacture of clothing, particularly 
work clothing. Those who evaluate Texas 
in terms of oil, cotton and cattle may be 
surprised to learn that Texas is the na- 
tion’s largest manufacturer of work pants 
—though that statement of fact is rapidly 


.being converted into the past tense. Texas 


factories have been forced to discontinue 
the production of many lot numbers, clos- 
ing branches and disposing of machinery, 
and virtually all are operating at a loss, 
hoping for some relief from Washington 
before they fold up. All of this is going 
on while there is the largest demand for 
work clothing in the nation’s history and 
while big factories in other parts of the 
country are enabled to ship work clothing 
into Texas and take over the market at a 
higher price to the consumer. 


This anomalous situation came about 
through the capricious operation of price 
ceilings. Many factors are involved, but, 
briefly stated, the ceiling at which the 
manufacturer is permitted to sell his prod- 
uct has been maintained inflexibly, while 
the ceiling at which he buys his materials 
has either been allowed to rise, or was 
established at periods incompatible with 
the periods at which the selling price was 
determined. In consequence, the manu- 
facturer’s operating margin narrowed un- 
til profit became loss and loss became 
failure. 


An almost identical situation existed 
a few weeks ago in the flour milling in- 
dustry, when wheat prices rose while the 
flour ceiling was held rigid, and the mill- 
ers were caught in the closing pincers un- 
til their predicament became intolerable. 
The OPA eventually was forced to raise 
the flour ceiling, but not until real dam- 
age had been suffered. 


The situation in the manufacture of 
work clothing, as in many other types of 
industry, is complicated by the diversity 
of the American economic system. Older 
industrial regions like the North and East 
have passed through the cycle of develop- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Dallas Population Gains 


36 Per Cent, 


POPULATION of corporate Dallas 

now is more than 400,000 on the 
basis of a 36 per cent increase since 1940, 
is estimated by Roger W. Babson in a 











| Chamber Director 





EARL B. SMYTH, above, one of the city's 
most active civic workers, was elected 
last month to membership on the Board 
of Directors of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Smyth, who is president 
of the Fidelity Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, succeeds Roland Baird, who has 
resigned in order to give his entire atten- 
tion to his personal business. 








Dallas Wins in State 
Traffic Safety Contest 


During 1942 Dallas had a lower per- 
centage of traffic fatalities than any other 
Texas city in its population class, the 
Texas Safety Association informed Dal- 
las officials last month. Thus, Dallas is 
first in traffic safety for the fifth consecu- 
live year. 

Dallas traffic fatalities numbered only 
twenty-nine during 1942, making the 
death rate only 9.8 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Other Texas cities in the same popula- 
tion class as Dallas were rated as follows: 

Fort Worth, twenty-one deaths, or 11.8 
per 100,000; Houston, forty-six deaths 
or 12 per 100,000, San Antonio 38 deaths 
or 15 per 100,000. 
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Babson Says 


recent article appearing in The Dallas 
Morning News. 

In his article the noted economist com- 
mented that “population in Dallas has in- 
creased during the last two years by 36 
per cent, which gives some idea of the im- 
portance of this southwestern city.” He 
went on to say that Dallas “is strategically 
located and presents unusually favorable 
opportunities. | am very optimistic on the 
future of Dallas.” 


While Mr. Babson’s article mentioned 
“population of Dallas”, with no indica- 
tion of whether he was referring to the 
corporate city of Dallas or a greater area, 
it is believed that he probably had in 
mind either “Greater Dallas’”—which in- 
cludes the area, both in and out of the 
corporate limits of Dallas, which is served 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany without toll charge—or perhaps the 
whole of Dallas County. 


In any event, it probably can be 
assumed that the gain in Dallas County 
population has at least kept pace with the 
gain for the city proper, because such 
war-industry towns as Grand Prairie and 
Garland, both of which are out of the 
“Greater Dallas” area, are believed to 
have experienced population increases at 
rates in excess of the Dallas gain. Also, 
in previous estimates which were based 
on registration last May for sugar ration- 
ing, the rate of population gain for Dal- 
las County was shown to have been sev- 
eral percentage points above that for the 
city. In view of expansions since last May 
at North American Aviation, near Grand 
Prairie, and at Continental Motors Cor- 
poration, near Garland, this trend could 
be expected to be more pronounced as of 


the date of Babson’s estimate than at the 
time of registration for sugar rationing. 
Consequently, if the Babson figures refer 
only to corporate Dallas, there is reason 
to believe that population for the county 
has increased at least proportionately. 
On such a theory, Mr. Babson’s 36 per 
cent has been applied to the 1940 census 
figures on population to achieve the fol- 
lowing population table: 


1940 36 Per Cent 
Census Gain 
_....... 294,784 106,104 
Highland Park 9,960 3,549 
University Pk. 14,423 5,192 
Greater Dallas 360,212 129,676 
Dallas County 398,564 143,483 


1943 
400,838 
13,409 
19,615 
489,888 
542,047 


Dallas . 








Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 
Phone C-3725 Dallas, Texas 























Loans and Discounts 

United States Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Securities 

Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks 
Bank Building 

Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Deposits 











HILLCREST STATE BANK 
University Park, Dallas, Texas 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 31, 1942 
RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporaticn 





$1,167,581.84 

1,515,000.00 | 
32,150.00 | 
10,002.00 | 

1,246,601.04 | 
92,625.00 | 
20,703.61 
2,413.11 


$4,087,076.60 | 


$ 100,000.00 | 
100,000.00 
31,098.40 | 

3,855,978.20 


"$4,087,076.60 | 
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For a more simplified corporate structure and an organization 


companies of Lone Star Gas System are now reorganized into one many 
could 
a pal 
proxi 


operating company, known as the Lone Star Gas Company. 


— os Only the names of The Dallas Gas Company, The Texas Cities Gas 


Company and the Community Natural Gas Company are changed. N.A 


The operating companies new reor- {Conti 


te oe Basic operating policies remain the same, and the men and women 
ganized into one Lone Star Gas Com- bd i receit 
pany form a highly integrated and who made these good names remain to serve our customers. flying 
compact public utility system. A ; hoa 


4,890-mile interconnected pipeline : : ee 
a os The new company, organized under Texas corporation laws. W 


fields inside the area to serve 295 includes also the Pipeline Division and the Fort Worth Division larly 
Texas and Oklahoma cities and : thous 
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Central Boulevard Plan 


Adopted by City, State 


One of Dallas’ most visionary projects 
was a long step nearer realization last 
month, following acceptance by the Dal- 
las City Council of a Texas State High- 
way Department program for coopera- 
tion in construction of Central Boulevard. 
As a result of this action, city officials 
said that acquisition of right-of-way for 
Central Boulevard would begin within a 
few weeks. 

Completion of the project, which would 
provide a long-needed connection for 
North and South Dallas, by-passing the 
Dallas business district, can be completed 
in six years, provided the war ends in 
victory for the United Nations within a 
reasonably short time, according to mem- 
bers of the Dallas City Council. 

“This is one of the greatest days for 
Dallas in many years,” said Mayor 
Woodall Rodgers, after the City Council 
adopted the State Highway Department’s 
plan on January 13. 

Under terms of the plan, the city of 
Dallas will be required to obtain the 
right-of-way which is expected to cost 
$2,000,000 and to provide an alternate 
route for the Southern Pacific Railroad 
through South Dallas to its freight ter- 
minal. The Santa Fe’s tracks now occupy 
a part of the proposed route for Central 
Boulevard. 

Total cost of the Central Boulevard 
project is estimated at $6,000,000. It 
would contain, under plans as they exist 
now, a total of twenty overpasses, and 
will be constructed so as to eliminate 
many grade crossings which otherwise 
could be expected. The route will become 
a part of Highway 75, and will be ap- 
proximately ten miles long. 


N.A.A. Brews Bad News 
{Continued from Page 10) 

received their advance training at Texas 
flying fields in the ship which now bears 
the name of the Lone Star State. 


“We feel the name Texan is particu- 
larly fitting for a combat trainer in which 
thousands of young Americans and the 
fliers of twenty-five other countries are 
preparing themselves to write new epics 
o! heroism in the air. It brings to them 
the inspiration of the Alamo, and of 
the courage, resourcefulness and loyalty 
wich crowd the pages of Texas history. 
It also honors a state which has contrib- 
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uted a high percentage of officers and 
men to the Army Air Forces and in which 
are centered many of the Air Forces’ 
training fields. 

“We confidently hope, Governor Ste- 
venson, that every Texan will have cause 
for genuine pride in his state’s new, 
winged namesake.” 

The Texan has been manufactured at 
North American’s Dallas division since 
April 7, 1941. 

Not only has the plant turned out 
Texans “by the thousands” for the Army 
and Navy, but it has also delivered hun- 
dreds of the sturdy combat trainers to 
Britain, seven South American countries 
and Mexico. 

The Latin American countries use the 
ship for scout patrol work as well as for 
training. 

The plane is believed to be one of the 
world’s most universally used aircraft 
with pilots of twenty-six nationalities 
training in it. Daily the Texan is in flight 
from Canada’s sub-arctic circle to the air- 
dromes of Rodesia, South Africa, and 
from the British Isles to Australia. 

The Texan is a two-place, low-wing 
monoplane. It is powered by a Pratt and 
Whitney Wasp engine and has dual con- 


trols, two-way radio, retractable landing 
gear, variable pitch propeller, machine 
guns and bomb racks. 

When North American gave the name 
Texan to its combat trainer it produced a 
brand at the same time—a brand which it 
hopes will help scorch the hides of Hitler 
and Hirohito. Symbol of the Texan will 
be the “Flying T”, patterned after the 
brands in Texas during the days when the 
state was famous as a “cow country.” 
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C-7111 


DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1857) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
PHONE C-7I11 











Cash in Vault and Due from Other Banks 
United States Government Bonds ........ 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds, Stocks and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate, Banking House and Vaults 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


DEPOSITS 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1942 
RESOURCES 


PEE RERARAINET 3,749,923.17 


Ec Sin ok fei taps ceaiesaeross 


Reserve for Contingencies and Depreciation 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


2s Gastussiunsqsaveactinccontaepere $4,463,699.31 


321,131.68 
184,004.50 
744,958.07 
86,714.26 
5,000.00 


$9,555,430.99 


$ 150,000.00 
200,000.00 
236,198.10 

8,969,232.89 


vecseseseee $9,995 ,430,99 














Years of Progress 
INVITE 
Greater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends. have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty 
and lean years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable 
record and are known as “old friends” by thousands of customers and people 
living in this section. 


Established Established 


1869 The Schoellkopf Co. 189 Dallas Plumb’g Co., Inc. 
73 Years 43 Years 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Plumbers 


Distributors 
hn Deere Plow Co. 
1872 Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 1900 — ills 


70 Years Agricultural Implements 


Street Railways 1903 Dallas National Bank 


1875 Dallas Trans. & Term. rhe 
Warehouse Co. 
67 Years Acme Screen Co. 
Warehousing, Transportation 1903 39 Years 
and Distribution Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect 
Screens, Cabinets, Lockers, 
1875 First Nat’l Bk. in Dallas Boxes and Venetian Blinds 


67 Years 


Banking 1903 “ee Insurance Co. 


Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied 
Lines, Automobile and Inland 
Marine Insurance 


1903 First Texas Chemical 
Mfg. Co. 
39 Years 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


1876 we & Cochran 


Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
1876 66 Years 
Furnishing Texas Homes 
Since 1876 


Atlas Metal k 
1876 Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 1904 rood al Works 
Undertaking Co. Sheet Metal Manufacturers 
Pasae inieiiaies 1908 Stewart Title Guaranty 
Co. 
1885 Mosher Steel Co. 34 Years 


57 Years Abstracts and Title, Insurance 


Structural Reinforcing Steel 


and Machinery Repairs 1909 0 aaa & 


1889 J. W. Lindsley & Co. 33 Years 


53 Years Certified Public Accountants 


Real Estate, Insurance 19 09 The Southern Supply Co. 
aan 33 Years 
18590 William S. Henson, Inc. Wholesale Hardware and 


Successors to: Suiinaetel Monat 
J. M. Colville & Son a 


52 Years l g ll Graham-Brown 
Princing and Advertising Shoe Co. 
31 Years 


] #93 Fleming & Sons, Inc. Manufacturing Wholesalers 
ae satitinsinoniiie S Office Supply C 
Manufacturers—Paper an tewart Ice Su y Lo. 
Paper Products 19l¢e 30 Years al 

Stationers—O ffice Outfitters 


Briggs-Weaver 
LOSB sietiney C=. 14 exes Emrtorer 


Industrial Machinery ana 28 Years 
Supplies W orkmen’s Compensation Ins. 


(ADV.) 











Last Month 
IN DALLAS 


@ The Dallas Real Estate Board in- 
sialled officers: Hugh Prather, Sr., 
pcesident; Charles M. Bolanz and E. L. 
Bale, vice presidents; Max Ploeger, 
secretary-treasurer. 

@ The Dallas Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation elected officers: M. Hi. Guillot, 
president; Donald C. Fitch, vice presi- 
dent; Tom E. Sargeant, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

e Lieut. Col. Paul D. Berrigan, 
executive officer for the U. S. Army’s 
Southwestern Division Engineers, was 
promoted to rank of full colonel. 

@ The Dallas Agricultural Club elected 
officers: Hartwell Jalonick, president; 
E. D. Balcom, vice president; George 
B. Latham, secretary-treasurer. 

@ Milton Brown was named chair- 
man of the Victory Book Campaign for 
Dallas County, a project which collects 
books for distribution to men in the serv- 
ices. 

e@ William V. Ballew was named di- 
rector and Stanley W. Foran assistant 
director of the war fund campaign of the 
Dallas County Chapter, American Red 
Cross. 

@ The Dallas Automotive Trades As- 
sociation elected officers: D. L. John- 
son, president; J. J. Horn, vice presi- 
dent; H. W. Schoellkopf, treasurer; 
J. H. Connell, executive vice president; 
G. E. Walker, executive secretary. 

@ Ernest R. Tennant, president of 
the Dallas National Bank, received many 
flowers and congratulatory telegrams as 
he rounded out a third of a century with 
that institution. 

@ Among nominations for the Linz 
Award for outstanding public service 
were the names of George L. Mac- 
Gregor, 1942 campaign director for the 
Community-War Chest; C. R. McHenry, 
member of the Dallas County War Price 
and Rationing Board; E. Gordon 
Perry, president of the Dallas USO; 
aul Carrington, 1942 president of the 
liallas Chamber of Commerce. 

@ The Dallas Citizens Council re- 
e ected officers: R. L. Thornton, presi- 
cent; Karl Hoblitzelle and E. P. Sim- 
.10ns, vice presidents; Ernest R. Ten- 
ant, secretary-treasurer; Frank N. 

Vatson, assistant secretary. 


@ The Dallas Exchange Club installed 
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Market Season a Success; 
Moore Renamed President 


One of the most successful Spring Mar- 
ket seasons in its history has just been 
completed by the Dallas Manufactors and 
Wholesalers Association. The event, called 
the Spring Wartime Market, was held 
from January 18 through January 29, 
with nearly all manufacturing and whole- 
sale houses in the city reporting large 
numbers of visiting merchants and buy- 
ers, and a heavy demand for merchan- 
dise. 

After the market was well under way, 
directors of the Dallas Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association held their initial 
meeting of the year at the Chamber of 
Commerce and re-elected Charles A. 
Moore as president for 1943. Mr. Moore 
had served as temporary president dur- 
ing the latter half of 1942, having been 
elevated from the vice presidency to fill 
the unexpired term of Fred Johnstone, 
who resigned when he moved out of the 
city. 

Other officers elected for 1943 are Cecil 
Higginbotham, first vice president; F. Z. 
Williams, second vice es and 





officers: P. King Taylor, ‘seal W. 
L. Smith, vice president; T. H. Ruther- 
ford, secretary-treasurer. 

@ The U. S. Treasury’s “T” award— 
for total employe participation in the 10 
percent War Bond purchase plan—was 
awarded Universal Building Produc- 
tions Corp., the first in Dallas to receive 
the distinction. 

@ Murrell L. Buckner of Dallas was 
elected president of the Railway General 
Managers Association of Texas. 


CHARLES A. MOORE 
Henry Jacobus, third vice president. Bob 
Bourdene was re-elected as manager. 

At the same meeting five new direc- 
tors, elected at the association’s annual 
meeting on December 8, took office. They 
are Sam Berger, Henry Jacobus, Frank 
H. Kidd, D. L. Smallwood and M. S. 
Walker. 

In preparation for the Association’s 
annual membership drive, Mr. Moore 
named the entire board of directors as a 
membership committee, emphasizing that 
in view of present and future regulations 
of business by the WPB and OPA, every 
manufacturer and wholesaler in Dallas 
could profit by membership in the or- 
ganization, which is prepared to interpret 
such regulations for its members. 











Loans and Discounts. 
CASH—In Vault and with Banks 
U. S, Government Securities... 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Banking House 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Other Real Estate 

Other Assets .... 

Customers’ Securities 


Capital Stock 
Surplus ; 
Undivided Profits -....... ; 
Reserve for Contingencies : 
Reserve for Taxes... 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual 

Banks WBS! 

State Funds .............. 

7 S. Government 

S. Defense Bonds 
Scien Securities Deposited 








STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


of 
OAK CLIFF BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


At the Close of Business December 31, 
RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


1942 


$2,962,715.58 
1,835,235.11 
1,971,308.30 
20,228.00 
63,165.27 
35,434.15 
5.00 

1,719.77 
101,646.50 
$6,991,457.68 


$ 200,000.00 
100,000.00 
40,774.54 
11,449.63 
26,937.46 


$5,923,744.09 
15,000.00 
129,200.00 
437,455.46  6,505,399.55 

. 5,250.00 
101,645.50 
$6,991,457.68 

















Washington 
(Continued from Page 18] 
ment and have gravitated toward a com- 
mon denominator of mass production and 
distribution controlled by a few major 
companies, whereas the newer industrial 
areas like the Southwest are in the forma- 
tive and dynamic stage of development 
which is characterized by many relatively 
small companies, operating independently 
of each other in a healthy competitive 
market. 

This is a broad statement, of course, 
and not invariably true, but it is prevalent 
enough to illustrate a significant point. 


When the prosecution of a war creates 
“hardship cases” in industry, the govern- 
ment agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility of alleviating such cases are promp- 
ter to relieve Big Business than small busi- 
ness, if only for the simple reason that it 
is easier to grasp the essence of a single 
big problem than of many diversified and 
complex little problems. 


The trouble is, however, that govern- 
ment agencies, inextricably involved in 
red tape and divided jurisdiction, often 
stop short of the many little problems. 
This creates an immediate discrimination 
and many severe hardships. The big com- 





Cash on Hand and Due from Banks - 
U. S. Government Securities - - 
Municipal Bonds - - - - - 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - - 
Corporation Bonds- - - - 
Loans and Discounts - - - 

Bank Building - - - - - 


Vaults, Furniture, and Fixtures - 


Total Resources - - 


Capital Stock - - - - - = = 
Surplus and Undivided Profits- - - 
Reserves: 

For Depreciation—Bank Building 

For Taxes and Contingencies” - 
Deposits: 

Individual - - - 

Banks and Bankers” - 

U. S. Government - 

Total Deposits - 


Total Liabilities 





STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1942 


RESOURCES 


- $14,871,864.31 
- 16,961,199.75 


LIABILITIES 


DALLAS NATIONAL 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$31,833,064.06 
724,783.49 
47,350.00 
62,533.13 
8,800,251.72 
1,525,000.00 
60,000.00 


$43,052,982.40 





$ 1,000,000.00 
1,031,939.29 


180,000.00 
118,235.43 


$20,980,937.75 
14,879,904.26 
4,861,965.67 


40,722,807.68 
$43,052,982.40 


BANK 














pany in the highly industrialized region 
—its particular problem dealt with—is 
enabled to expand still further, supplying 
the hinterlands once served by the smaller 
regional companies, which are left pound- 
ing futilely for relief on the forbidding 
door of bureaucracy. 

This is precisely what is happening to 
the work clothing industry of the South. 
west. Some prominent Texas manufac 
turers are in Washington at this writing 
pounding on the door. They are a deter- 
mined lot and they may get somewhere: 
but whether or not their particular prob 
lems are solved, the problems of smal! 
business in many other fields will still re- 
main. The fate of those problems carries 
with it the fate of free enterprise in the 
America beyond the war. 





Ruml Income Tax Plan 

(Continued from Page 11) 

plan is to be applied to individuals, not 
to corporations. Since then there has been 
a great deal of discussion, many sugges- 
tions and a little criticism. 

I shall present the plan under five 
headings. 

First, skipping a year to begin 1943 on 
a pay-as-you-go basis; 

Second, making out income tax returns 
on a tentative basis with a year-end ad- 
justment; 

Third, giving relief provisions for 
those whose income varies from year to 
year; 

Fourth, making provision for minimiz- 
ing objectionable “windfall” cases; 

Fifth, giving equal treatment to all tax- 
payers under the plan, starting the new 
year on a current basis for everyone. 

The first question is how to get our 
personal income taxes on a current basis 
without paying two years’ taxes in one 
year. The answer is as simple as daylight 
saving. Let us turn our tax clocks ahead 
one year. 

The taxes we have been paying this 
year out of our 1942 incomes are taxes 
on our incomes received in 1941. We can 
solve the problem in either of two ways. 

First, we can re-define our taxes and 
simply say that the taxes we paid in 1942 
were taxes on 1942 income, and thereby 
let 1941 drop out of the tax calendar for- 
ever; or, 

Second, we can begin 1943 by paying 
on 1943, thereby dropping out 1942, in- 
stead of 1941. 

In my original testimony, I suggested 
dropping out 1941, but the Treasury pre- 
ferred that if any year was to be dropped. 
it should be 1942. It becomes increasing 

(Confinued on Next Page! 
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Ruml Income Tax Plan 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 

ly likely that the Treasury is right and 
that 1942 would be a better year to skip. 
But only on one condition, that the in- 
come taxpayers who are serving the peo- 
ple of the United States in the armed 
forces or in the federal civil service 
should be allowed to choose whether they 
prefer to skip 1942 or 1941. Since there 
is an alternative, they should be allowed 
to choose the one that serves them best. 

If it is finally decided to skip 1941, we 
shall have to skip 1942 for those who 
have never paid an income tax. This may 
not be strictly logical, but it is the only 
way of giving practical justice to these 
new taxpayers. 

The question at once in everyone’s 
mind arises, how can we drop an income- 
tax year out of the calendar in this way 
without having the Treasury lose a lot of 
money that is badly needed for the war 
effort? The answer is that we shall all go 
along paying our income taxes as we have 
before, only they will be on a current 
basis. The Treasury will also go along 
getting its revenues. The only difference 
is that when a taxpayer dies or ceases to 
receive income, he does not owe a tax he 
does under the present system. Reduction 
of tax payment by the taxpayer as a re- 
sult of setting the tax clock ahead occurs 
only at some future date, when and as the 
taxpayer’s income ceases or declines. The 
reduction is therefore spread over the 
whole lifetime of the present income tax 
paying generation, and occurs beneficial- 
ly for each taxpayer at the time when his 
income fails. As for the Treasury, the 
Treasury has never considered taxes re- 
ceivable as an asset, and accordingly they 
can be written off the balance sheet of the 
government without the change of a 
single penny. 

The gross loss of revenue in any case 
would be partially offset by better tax col- 
lections and collection methods and also 
recoveries through inheritance tax of 
part of what otherwise would have been 
payable as income tax. 

lhe question is sometimes raised as to 
the effect of the plan on inflation. The 
only persons that would have more cash 
on hand under the plan are the few who 
have accrued their income taxes. These 
are few indeed and they are not spend- 
thrifts. As a matter of fact, since Pay-as- 
Y«u-Go will make withholding taxes pos- 
si le at a high level, the total effect will be 
arti-inflationary rather than otherwise. 

The Treasury feels that a withholding 
te. is highly important in keeping tax- 
p: yers current. I, too, favor a withhold- 
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ing tax, because it makes it easier for 
people to keep on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
And if we want a withholding tax the Pay- 
as-You-Go plan is the only way to solve 
the problem of having a withholding tax 
without having some amount of double 
taxation — that is, of paying two years’ 
taxes in one. However, if a withholding 
tax provision turns out to be either un- 
desirable or impractical, the Pay-as-You- 
Go plan stands on its own feet as a sound 
method of getting the country free of in- 
come-tax debt. 

The second point in the Pay-as-You- 
Go income tax plan is designed to solve 
the problem of how we can pay our in- 
come taxes on a current basis, when we 
do not know at the beginning of a year 
what our income is going to be in that 
year. The way of solving this problem is 
not too difficult. We will go ahead as we 
do today, filing an income tax schedule 
about the fifteenth of March declaring 
our previous year’s income. But this will 
be a tentative return for the year then be- 
ginning and we would pay our current 
taxes on the basis of this tentative return. 
After the year had ended there would 
have to be an adjustment up or down, de- 
pending on whether our actual income for 
the year was greater or less than that on 
our tentative return. But this adjustment 
would be made on the same blank and at 
the same time as our return for the fol- 
lowing year. This return would be at one 
time the final return for the old year and 
the tentative return for the new. There 
would be no doubling of returns involved 
and only a few extra lines for the adjust- 
ment computations. 

The third feature of the plan is the pro- 
vision for relief in case a taxpayer knows 
his income in the current year is going to 
be less or greater than that of the year of 
his tentative declaration. The plan pro- 
vides that he may declare his true knowl- 
edge of lower or higher income, as a re- 
sult of salary changes, and so forth, 
which have actually occurred, and make 
his current payments accordingly. This 
provision eliminates the awkwardness 
of avoidable year-end adjustments and 
keeps the plan closer to a true pay-as-you- 


Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 
Sales Engineers. at your 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 





Heads Hotel Men 











E. A. Brown, above, was elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Hotel Association last 
month. Mr. Brown is manager of Cliff 
Towers Hotel. Other officers for 1943 are 
H. Fuller Stevens and G. C. Tindall, vice 
presidents, and Miss Irene Mathews, 
secretary-treasurer. 








go basis than it would otherwise be. 

The fourth point about the plan are 
the special provisions for minimizing ob- 
jectionable “windfall” cases. These pro- 
visions were not included in the original 
plan and have been added to meet a wide- 
spread feeling that, even though the num- 
ber of cases be few, it is desirable to 
guard against them. 

Any plan that gives equal treatment to 
all taxpayers would produce a certain 
number of “windfall” cases, cases of in- 
dividuals who will benefit unduly because 
of the fact that for them 1941 or whatever 
year is skipped, happened to be a year of 
unusually large income, larger than that 
of the year that preceded or that followed. 
Consequently, whatever year is selected, 
some persons would receive unintended 
benefits. 

I have made the following three sug- 

{Continued on Next Page) 
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Ruml Income Tax Plan 

(Continued from Preceding Page! 

gestions for minimizing the problem of 
these “windfall” cases: 

(1) Do not cancel the income tax on 
capital gains. A large part of the true 
“windfall” problem comes from capital 
gains because the year in which the gain 
is taxed is the year in which the trans- 
action happens to be closed. Capital gains 
are not like ordinary recurring income, 
and can be properly separated out in the 
plan. 

(2) Provide a special death tax to re- 
cover what may be considered “windfall” 
arising because of death in 1942, or dur- 
ing some appropriate transition period. 
This tax should be steeply graduated and 
should take most of the higher bracket in- 
come tax that would be otherwise can- 





53 Years in Dallas” 


J. W. LINDSLEY & C0. 


Realtors 


Our 53 years’ experience in handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 

give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. © Phone C-4366 











celled, but it should leave some balance of 
the cancelled tax in the estate subject to 
ordinary estate taxes only. 

(3) In all cases where claim for credit 
exceeds $10,000, or some other suitable 
amount take an average of 1940, 1941, 
and 1942. The average of the three years 
will be a practical way of determining a 
fair normal income instead of “windfall” 
income. The cancellation of tax would 
apply to this average income only, and 
the balance of tax on actual income to 
the extent that it exceeded $10,000 would 
not be credited or refunded. 

These three provisions will catch all of 
the most objectionable “windfall” cases. 
But even so, there may still be a few re- 
maining,—what then? 

There are some things that are worse 
than a few “windfall” cases. One would 
he not to adopt any Pay-as-You-Go Plan 
at all. Another would be to adopt a plan 
so complicated or so uncertain in its 
effect that the great good of Pay-as-You- 
Go would not be achieved. Another would 
be not to give equal treatment to all tax- 
payers under the plan lest the “windfall” 
cases receive undue benefits. 

Much as I dislike “windfalls,” even if 
they cannot be entirely eliminated, I am 
still for the plan. I cannot bring myself to 
the point of refusing to do good for mil- 
lions simply because I will be doing too 
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Houston, Texas 


"Pve been with TEXAS STATE six years. Al- 
ways, my associates and I have tried to give the 
most alert, courteous service.” 

TEXAS STATE — Houston’s newest fine hotel 
— gives you central down-town location, spa- 
cious, comfortable rooms, quality food at rea- 
sonable prices, and all services of a metropolitan 
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much good for a few that don’t deserve it. 


The fifth point about the Pay-as-You- 
Go income tax plan is that it proposes to 
give equal treatment to all taxpayers 
under the plan. This means to skip a tax 
year for all alike in every bracket and 
start the whole country income-tax-debt 
free. 

The Treasury has proposed a modified 
plan which would apply to the full tax 
debt of some taxpayers and to only a part 
of the tax debt of the rest. Concretely, the 
Treasury proposed that the tax year be 
skipped for only the lowest two brackets 
-—that is 10 per cent—and that the bal- 
ance of the tax debt remaining should be 
paid over the next two or three years, this, 
in addition to current income taxes that 
will be payable in those years. The Treas- 
ury concedes that this would leave be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent of our taxpayers 
still owing the government for taxes on 
their last year’s income. This group of 10 
to 20 per cent includes practically all of 
administrative, technical and professional 
men and women who need freedom from 
income-tax debt danger as much as any- 
one else. 

Quite apart from the question as to 
who is included or excluded, or for how 
much, I personally favor as a matter of 
principle the over-all application of the 
Pay-as-You-Go plan for eliminating tax 
debt, giving all taxpayers equal treat- 
ment under the plan. 

These are my reasons: For those in the 
lower brackets, the plan will obviously 
have far-reaching beneficial results since 
unfortunate circumstances of loss of in- 
come will not be doubly unfortunate be- 
cause of last year’s debt. 

For those in the middle brackets, it will 
eliminate countless personal and family 
tragedies, free many able citizens for 
public service, and step up the efficiency 
of American industry by making possible 
the retirement and pensioning of execu- 
tives who are holding on, largely to pay 
their income tax, and never catching up. 

For those in the upper brackets, it will 
make much less practical difference tha: 
might appear. First, because like anybod) 
else, as long as they have their income 
they continue to pay their taxes; and, sec 
ond, when they die, what otherwise woul 
have been paid by an individual as in 
come tax on his previous year’s income i 
subject to estate taxes in his highes 
brackets. 


But apart from the practical considera 
tions, the reason I favor over-all applica- 
tion of thé principle is because it give 

CoH (Continued on Next Page 
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equal treatment to all taxpayers under the 
plan. 


Broadly speaking, what will the plan 
accomplish? 


The Pay-as-You-Go income tax plan is 
a three-way plan: 


First of all, it is a plan that will relieve 
thousands of citizens from hardship and 
distress arising from income-tax debt, 
and that will bring peace of mind to mil- 
lions more who are in income-tax-debt 
danger. 





me re 





Second, it is a method for clearing the 
decks for an all-out war-financing pro- 
gram. If we can all be free of income-tax 
debt as of the first of this year, we can 
start on a pay-as-you-go basis and stay 
there. If we need high withholding taxes 
we can have them; if we need to supple- 
ment voluntary savings with compulsory 
savings, we can do that, too. But what- 
ever is called for, it would be paid out of 
the current year’s income as an assess- 
ment on the same year’s income. We 
would not be paying for dead horses 
while we are fighting a war. 


In the third place, the Pay-as-You-Go 
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DIAMOND IN THE SKY—Pictured here 
is the new Mercantile National Bank 
Building, as it nears completion at Main, 
Commerce and Ervay Streets. The thirty- 
story structure is believed to be the only 
skyscraper in the nation to be completed 


GRAYSON GILL 


Architect and Engineer 
307 Great National Life Building 








income tax plan is the best kind of finan- 
cial planning for the post-war period. Our 
policies can then be forward looking, not 
backward looking. We will not be trying 
to collect income taxes from people who 
are unemployed; we will not be debating 
whether we should collect taxes on 1941 
incomes from men demobilized from the 
armed forces. We will not have a spend- 
ing spree in the first little boomlet, 
financed on unpaid taxes, and then a tax 
debt headache if incomes should drop off 
for a year or so. 





during wartime. A substantial proportion 
of the building already is occupied by 
federal war agencies which have come to 
Dallas. 





Mr. Merchant... 
For larger profits and repeat business sell 
REALSHINE Shoe Polish . . . made by the 
ldest shoe polish manufacturer in Texas. 


REALSHINE COMPANY 


2644 Main St. Dallas, Texas C-5631 

















Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 


Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 


PHONE R-9349—DALLAS 








Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 








Buy War Bonds 


Victory 


OF 
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Completing our first year at war 
America takes stock of its position, 
sets its sails, grits its teeth and is off 
like a thunderbird on the journey to 
Victory. No good American doubts 
the ultimate outcome for the nation; 
we are now confronted, however, with 
the gravity of our task, with the need 
to do the job well and do it quickly. 
The better we do it the longer will 
the peace last. The quicker we do it 
the less will be the price we pay in 
life, suffering and pain. 


Bonds are the agents of Victory. Buy 
them for just that . . . The more you 
byy, the quicker you buy, the sooner 
we can all return to our normal 
American Way of Life. 
* 
ALABAMA 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES i 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. Birmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON Washington 
1 
HOTEL FAUST Rochford 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL 
LOUISIANA 
JUNG L 


HOTE 
HOTEL DESOTO 
MISSISSIPPI 
HOTEL LAMAR 


HOTEL PAXTON 
NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA BILTMORE 
HOTEL ALDRIDGE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON 


HOTEL ALICE 
HOTEL Ag F. AUSTIN 


E 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD 
HOTEL SOUTHERN 


HOTEL BUCCANEER. 
HOTEL JEAN J aa 


Sa 
San Antonio 


VIRGINIA . 
MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL. . Mountain Lake 





We've joined up! 
HOTEL GALVEZ . . Galveston, Texas 
Now used exclusively | by U. S. Coast 
Guard. No guests taken ’til Victory has 








been won. 





NATIONAL HOTELS eo 


BUY U S DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 


Ela Hockaday Celebrates 
Educator 


30th Year as 


ITH THE beginning of the second 

semester of the school year, Miss 
Ela Hockaday, founder and president of 
the Hockaday School, is rounding out her 
thirtieth year of service and leadership 
in Dallas. 

In 1913 Dallas was having its first 
great growing pains of cultural develop- 
ment. A group of parents who wanted the 
best in education for their daughters but 
were reluctant to send them the great dis- 
tance away to the established Eastern 
schools, persuaded Miss Hockaday to 
open a school. 

Originally there were only the four 
grades of preparatory school and the cur- 
riculum stressed subjects and methods 
which would prepare the girls for further 
study in ranking colleges. It very soon be- 
came evident that a girl with an indiffer- 
ent education in the lower grades was be- 
yond her depth when she encountered the 
rigid scholastic requirements at Hock- 
aday. So the grades were added until by 
1917 the school was complete from first 
grade to college. 

Addition of the Junior College in 1931, 
a year in which two noted citizens as- 
sured Miss Hockaday that expansion was 
impossible, was the educator’s answer 
to another demand from her patrons. 
Twelve students enrolled for the first term 
and that number has now grown to 150. 

The music institute was created in 1939 
to round out an excellent department of 
fine arts. 

Long an outstanding figure in educa- 
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MISS ELA HOCKADAY 


tional circles, Miss Hockaday’s thirty 
years as head of the school she founded 
make her an almost legendary figure. She 
is the daughter of the late Thomas Hart 
Benton Hockaday who came from Ten- 
nessee to establish an academy in East 
Texas in 1865. 

Miss Hockaday’s education was re- 
ceived in Texas, with supplementary 
study at Columbia University and special 
work in various educational centers. She 
was head of the department of biological 
sciences at the Durant State Normal 
school in Oklahoma, and later a member 
of the faculty of the Oklahoma College 
for Women at Chickasha. 

Her unswerving belief in classical edu- 
cation, in the highest scholastic standards, 
in loyalty and duty to the moral law have 
caused Miss Hockaday to be called a re- 
actionary. And reactionary she is in her 
insistence that a school’s first and pri- 
mary purpose is to thoroughly educate 
its students. 

The headmistress has steadfastly _in- 
sisted that higher education can be ac- 
quired only by a student thorougiily 
grounded in fundamental work. Her 
premise has never been more forcefully 
proven than by the plea being made at 
present by industry, our government and 
the armed forces for men and women 
with knowledge of mathematics, science, 
languages. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business 


December 31, 1942 


First National Bank in Dallas 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks $ 99,821,243.49 
United States Securities Owned - 67,719,643.75 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - - 330,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds- - - - 1,292,674.31 
Loans and Discounts- - - - 54,226,810.16 
Furniture and Fixtures - - - 250,674.53 
Banking House - - 2,185,000.00 
Other Real Estate - - 601,365.63 

$226,427,411.87 





Capital Stock - - - $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund - - - 6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits, Net 4,605,809.68 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 493,446.88 


Individual - - - - $110,687,865.78 
Banks and Bankers - 77 644,671.88 


U. S. Government - 21,995,617.65 
210,328,155.31 


$226,427,411.87 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1942 
Vv 


OUR RESOURCES 


Cash and Exchange $35,484,239,23 

U. S. Government Securities 18,141,006.36 $53,625,245.59 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 96,000.00 
Municipal and Industrial Bonds 785,812.92 
Loans and Discounts 20,514,784.16 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 149,583.58 
Homesite Real Estate 1,895,333.51 
Other Assets 1.00 


$77,066,760.76 








Capital Stock $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 2,392,473.28 
Reserve for Contingencies 20,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 154,390.92 


DEPOSITS: 


Individual $40,683,204.34 
Banks and Bankers 26,957,135.01 
U. S. Government 4,899,557.21 


Total Deposits (Net) 72,539,896.56 
$77,066,760.76 


MERCANTILE 
NATIONAL BANK 


AT DALLAS—In the Magnolia Building 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











